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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this research study was to compare two 
kinds of perceptual training for kindergarteners, A control group was 
grouped for instruction in visual or auditory perception. The 
children whose weaker modality was auditory received an "Open Court" 
program which st'ressed the acquisition of phonetic skills. The 
Frostig-Horne *program was give^K^to those with visual perception 
difficulties. TJo attempt was EJaafe"^ determine the specific nature or 
-J.evel of their perceptual inadequacies^ all children beginning their 
particular programs simultaneously. The children were taught by both 
'teachers and aias. A carefully eq.uated experimental group in terms of 
IQ, auditory perception^ and reading was instructed by -aeans of 
individual 'programs which emphasized instruction in both the weak and 
strong modality at students' specific level of ability. Those with no 
deficiencies participated in experience writing. The experimental 
group was taught by teachers and volunteers. Instructional time for 
both groups averaged thirty jninutes a day^ three times each week^ 
over an eight month period. An^i^alysis revealed that the 
experimental group made signif iWiHly greater .improvement than the 
control group in the evaluation a^fisual perceptidn^ ^tiditory 



perception^ and in letter-word 




nition. 
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Training in .visual and aud,itory percpetion Has received' considerable* 

attentio n ih recent 'years > I nterest- has not bee n co nf incd to ; 

educators* Through popi^larizatlon in magazine's and newspapers, 
parents have also taken a lively interest in the phenomena of 
perception. At this point in time teachers and parents have been* 
assaulted by the merits of a vide variety of "perceptual systems."* ^ 
Many schools have become battle grounds over contending programs. 



More often '^han not nfeny su^h perceptual sys^tems have been uncritically^ 

accepted by teachers as well as parents. - At present there is little 

/ 

unanimity over what constitutes an adequate developmental pifogram- 
in visual and auditory perception or, in fact, if such orog^ams. 
have- any merit whatsoever. ^ 




A Disctjssion of the Research ' / 

Many investigators professed the need for training in visual and 

t 

auditory perception. Inadequate development of these' sensory modalities, 

they Argued, appeared to hamper the later development of reading skills 

(Kephart, 1971; Cruickshank and others, 1961; Fro^tig and Home, 1961; 

Getman and others, 1968). These authors believed that normal presch(irDl j 

itistruttion, such as story telling, trips, group transactions, etc., 

was Insufficient to insure the 'growth of visual a.nd auditory perception, 

behaviors basic to later reading achievement. Sabatino and Hayden (19)^) 

\ ♦ 
reasoned that if these behaviors w^re deliberately developed 'the changes 

• / 

in behavior would become permanent and have a beneficial effect on 
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"later reading dei^el^pment . Perceptual training systems, such the J 



Ero^ tig -Home progran. ro develop visual perception, were adopted by 

— ■-■ — ■ — '-^ — ■ . ■ —4 ^ 



many* school systen^.s as part' of the kindergarten' and first grade 
curriculum for every child. Having all learners involved in such a 
program has sometimes been called the, ^'shotgun" approach (Falik, 1^69). 
Unfortunately, this approach appeared 'to neglect, the fact that pe;rceptual 
inadequacies exhibit considerable variation, both to type and extent • 
One child^ for exaniple, may have received the Frostig-Horne visual- 
motor development progran when, in fact, he^may have been seriously 
deficient in auditory abilicies. Another child with auditory deficits 

. received, along with the rest of his class, a prx>grain designed to 
enhance auditory perception skills. This training. may well have proved 
of little value to this .young learner since no attempt was made to 
determine the extent or level of his auditory inadequacies • His disability 

"""could have encompassed the entire spectrum of auditory deficits: perception, 
association, expression, , closure, sound blending, sequential memory, etc. 
Or, on the other hand, his auditory difficulties maxx^2ve;Veen comparatively 
negligible. Bateman (1964) argued persliasive ly that whaT wa^ essential 
to any modality traiaing was the prior determination^/ a specific chilcj's 
level of neurological integration. At the "lower level" this included^ 
activities involving the perceptive or manipulative ^sp'ects of s>'mbo^' 
with little regard for meaning as in the Frostig-Horne progran. Ne.ifr 
the top of the integrationr spectrum were activities Involving a high / 
degree of obtaining or conveying the meaning of language symbols^^'such ^s 
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asal t"eader approach at the pre-prioior level. Training techniques 
t ' _ 

such as the Getmah, tRe Kephar't CI"97l)> ^ud' tKe Tros?ig ^"orne prg^ratns. 



would be most 'effective witH children v/ho possessed a comparatively 
/low-irBVel of neurological integration. This would not appear to be the 



/ 



^Aase, however, with' most of the children a£ the kindergarten or first 



I 



/ 

/ 



/ grade levels. It can be argued that many children in kinderearten do . 
/ not need the Frostig program of visual-motor training since tlieir 

Ik 

neurological integration level has ^leveloped beyond this particular 
milestone and, in fact, they may be "ready" for introductory reading 
tasks , * * 

. Indeed, evidence for the wholesale use of the Frostig-Horne and similar 
programs has not been unanimous, Sherk (1968), Wiederholt and Hammill 
(1971), and Buck land and Balow (1973), concluded that improvement in 
reading cannot be expected as a result of systematic use of the Frostig-* 
Horne program, Goodman and Hamnill (1973) turned up much the same 
conclusions from a review of forty-two intervention , studies in which 
either the Getman or Kephar.t training procedures were, utilized. The 
wholesale use pf these programs as a readiness format for all young 
learners without regard to the specificity of learner inadequacies as 
to type or extent, would appear to be less than justified, i!us criTiicism 
does not question the effectiveness of any par^ticular training technique 
on a specific population demonstrated ly in need of such intervention, ^ 
In'^studies that matched a particular training program with a t^omogeneous 
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group of children in need such training.,, the results have apparently 



been guite^, suGC'esslul XCr^jickshank 'and'others, 1961; Getman, 1968, 



'Kepha^'t, 1971), To conclude this discussion (5f research findings . 
soine ^mention should be made of the paucity of methodologically so^nd 
studies in this general area, Hatrmill and others (1974) concludcdf 
that of the forty-two investigations that they reviewed, only sixteen 
were classified as being "better" research reports. They stated that 
"better" researclr studies should have met tfie following criteria: 
(1) had at lea^t twenty experimental subjects, .(2) provided ot- least 
twenty weeks or sixty sessions of training, and (3) utilized an 
experimental . and control design. 

New Desig^n Features 

The present study sought to provide a learning model that avoided many 
of the pitfalls discussed in the above section. The basic assumption 
underlying this learning scheme included the belief that, many of the 
previou^ attempts at modi fying, perceptua 1 behavior were either too 
amorphous ' in experimental design, tending to neglect the specificity 
of learner needs, or were partially invalidated because they suffered 
from serious methodological inadequacies. The most serious of these 
deficiencies, which the present study .soaght to avoid, includod the 
followi^ig: (1) having control groups which were not equated subject to 
Subject, which could allow the groups to vary widely on parameters -other 
than the one oa which matching was effected; X^) providing perceptual 
training to the experimental group* but. not allowJLng for the same 
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attentional and notivational factors in the control situation; 



(3) measuring the effects of experimental programs only at the percej^tual 



I 



level (process fua^^ons) rather than providing for instruction at both 
the perceptual and the reading (task functions) levels, depending upon ■ 
each child*5 level of neurological integration; (4f measuring the 
effects of remediating a child *5 deficient modat^ity rathei? thr.n the 
effects of remediating the weaker modality (i.e. visual) 3,nd enhancing 
the development of the stronger modality '*(i .e . auditory), simultaneously* 



The ^Present Study ^ ^ - ' : ' ' 

The'*'specific objective of thic $tudy, was to determine whether any ' 
significant improvement occurred in visua^l^^^p^rception, auditory perception, 
and rea-ding skills of kiudergarLeu children when they were subject to a 
specific type of educational treatment* when compared to a control group. 
(The- conWol group's instructional program was quite, similar to those 
topically found in the literature which were designe<^ to remediate presumed 
perce^tUivir'^^adequacies amon^ kindergarten children.) 

To this .end twenty-three kinde'rgar^en age subjects wer^e selected from 
a population of forty-two children who attended the Early Childhood Center 
, of'Drexel University. Approximately half of the children selected were 

«* ' • » ' y • 

'blacks involved in a Get Sfet Day Care program while the remaining children 
were tuition-paying white ^^(^tiiidr en whose parents vere professionals. The 
twenty-three subjects reptJSSs^nted those children for whom. a matching' chi Id 
was available^ This ekpeftttental group (Group I) was organized by matching 
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^ e_g ch of its members v/ith an equivalent member df the <LQn^t_r Qiii^ouiPr^ ^ 
(Group II) on the followinit factors: chronolnp-i rn 1 p.c^p (wit-hin ^^rPo 



-months) , _-Weeh:s^I.er^iTtteiligencii. ^rrmtdtent (wrthaTt "eight poiiat:5)r, "I^rdsrig-'- 

visual pjQrceptual ^quotient (within fiVe points),- Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities ''auditory perceptual age" (within three 
months), -Wide 'Range letter and word recognition (within three months), 
race, and socio-economic status. The groups were nearly identical in 
I,Q, (109) auditory perception (6-0),- visual perception (6-3) and 
reading (Kt^.6). The children represented a broad spectrum of learner - 
.belicaviors, from those with severe perceptual deficits in both modalities 
to thos.e will all learning systems intact, read'y to be initiated into 
reading tasks , ■ . • 

A "Learning PriRt" 'Approach 

Before instruction was initiated with Group I, a diagnostic profile or 
"learning print," based* on the above testing, was> deve lop<^d x,or each child. 
A child was considered to have a modality deficiency if his scores fell 
on^ or more years below his mental age as established by the ICechs l,er 
Preprimary Scale. TH^specific deficiency or cluster of deficiencies 
which should receive inijtial emphasis was then determined. Certain 
children with a severe visual deficit, for example, would begin with 
exercises to develop' general form and configuration skills while^more 
perceptually integrated kindergartners were introduced to letter orientation. 
The same format was followed for the auditory modality: a few children 
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-^4>figan . with ^g^«Jrcl^ s e5- -^rdewlop such -Gc ^ ftf>aigQtivG l y simp l e ok-i-J-ls--^ -^- 

— - ^c au c tttQ c ii ging v o rd g er i m itali on ao u nd and rhytluii paiLuriiS viliile - odiers 

"'-'woHccd x)n Dor^ -difHcTi'lt- ta-sk^ svrcfi^as^-bleTidiiig sy l^fabfcV intaT7ord-s.- ' - 
One half of instructing! time was spent on remediating these modality 
deficiencies* The remaining tine was spent in teaching to the' child's 
* intact or preferred modality since remediating a child 's ^deficits' alons 
could irisure that reading would need to be postponed until these deficits 
were remediated* For some children," this could mean waiting until second 
or even third grade, A qhild with visual deficits at the perceptual level, 
for example, had difficulty retaining visual images for every word; he 
4needed to acquire a systematic m^ans of identifying new words. Assuming 
that his auditory perception skills wer^e well retained, he was taught 
to identify words using phonetic and syllabification skills. In the 
tase of a child who exhibited equal difficulty in both modalities, 
instructional time was evenly divided. In the case pf a lerner whbse 
^ perceptual skills were well developed and was ready for task oriented 

' (reading) activities, instructidfial time was devoted to experience writing 

^ / ' 

as a, means to word acquisition. Experience writing h;e4ped to insure 

experience background and heightened pupil interest. Each child's story, 

whem completed, was included in a weekly "newspaper" which also included 

drawings and photographs of children at the perceptual level. It can be 

se,en that by these techniques .each child received instruction at a 

^different juncture along the perceptual-reading deve lop5;ental spectrum. 

i 
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A sumiiary description of the instructional procedures followed with one 



child may help clarify the, learning procedures discussed. abov6 : 
Ted's "learning print" indicated a pronounced auditory 
deficiency. Although five years of age, with a mental 
of 6-6, his ITPA auditory scores averaged at the three year 
old level. y(\s most decided weaknesses were auditory closure^ 
and soundyblending. Fortunately, his Frostig performnce was 
somewhajf above age expectation. A college freshman had 
developed good rapport with Ted 'and had tape-recordea a 
number of stories the child had related. At least two times 
^ each week his "teacher" provided twenty-minute small group or 
individual remedial instruction designed to strengthen the 
auditory modality. Auditory closure' lessors, for example, 
were developed. A tape recorder was particularly useful. 
Ted identified words from his experiencre stories with syllables 
omii:ted such as ^acaroni for macaroni, and -an-a --aus for 
Santa Glaus,; S?.milar' lessons were developed to remediate his 
inadequate sound blendi^ig skills. Ted also received a weekly 
session designed to enhance his comparatively well developed 
visual modality. It was apparent that Ted could learn to 
recognize words presented as wholes, especially as tliey occurred 
in his experience stories. One of his stories was typed and he 
was asked to indicate a particular word he would like to "learn." 
He was taught to look at the word until he thought he could 
recognize it among a group of similarly configurated words. 
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Having Tod trace words with two fingers, .as he pronoup.ced 



each s y llable , prove d effective in helpin g hiiTi retain^ a new 



word. Groups of words he had thus learned were presented 
tachrstopically the following session to determine if he had 
ret'ained the "learned" word. If not, he would go back and 
'"trace" it again. Eventually, groups of learned words were 
made into sentences for Ted to read. 



All instruction was carried out by parapr ofessionals , includirg lower 

* * 

classnen college students, und^r investigator supervision. /They were 
trained by the investigator through videotapes, personal demonstration, 
and weekly monitoring while performing their assigned tasks. Inherent 
in this procedure was the practice of a circular relationship between 
teaching and evaluatioa: the investigator utilized the child's responses* 
as feedback to determine the next instructional step. This necessitated 
the /observation of the pupiVs responses to a series of situations and ^ 
noylag yhere the learner succeedp*^£ nd where he failed. This implied 
thfe ina^visability of pl^-tf^^'^too heavy a prpmiuni on initial test resu^Its. ' 



lat w<fs far more 



/ 



^ortant was 



a ^oint of view an^ degree of sophistication 
/asuong the supen/fsory personnel t^at stressed the continued probing of the. 
/ child^s lea^^ng system. / /. ^ 

•/■■.. ■ ■ ' 

The povJixol Grpup Program ^ * ^ ; ' . ' 

The Qfbntrol group were member? of two- kindergarten ^classes. They were 

f . a 

gr/uped for instruction in Visual and/or auditory perception. The children. 
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lie 'acquisition of phonc^CiC 5kill% . ^'he Frostig-Horne ; — 

^ pr^gr^m' was. given '^t6~TKqs^' l^Tt'fi 'visual" pe^^ "aif f iciil ties" If 

/ : ^ ^ ' , 

neither modalif^y appealed to be deficient, the Open Court program was - 

giv^n but at a-mu6h more rapid pacfe, than^.was th^ case for^t^he audi'toria] ]y 

deficient -subjects. No attempt was made to determine the specific nature 

or level^ipf their perceptual inadequacies, all; children being initiated 

simultaneously into ^h^eir particular programs. The investigator also 

trained, through videi)tapes, course work, and personal dempn3Uration, 

the two ^eacCWs inyolyed with the. control groups. Teacher aids, who 

received trainj^g^y^^the kindergarten teachers, j were used. By these 

means the cpntrol groups rj^^ceived the same attentional and mociv^tional 

♦ 

factors as was the case* with the treatment group . 



suits 



Instructional time^ averaged thirty minut^es a day, three times each week, 
over an/etght month period. A statistical test of the difference between 



chang'es was needoa. Standard error of the difference for- paired ' obser- 



vation^kwas oWained. The vali/e' t6 t was, then calculated for a one tailed 

\ / ' ° ' /i " • ' V . 

test at Jthe /0-5 level o^f conjEidepice . • This analysis revealed that Group I 




Zicantly greater imp/ovement in the evaluation o'f, visual 
, auditory parcjeption^ and in letter-word re^cognition when 

to the advahcei niade' by Group II. 'The findings would appear t?b 

rf ' , . ' 
that an inspf i^cional ^rogrgur that taught to the" preferred 
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modalitvyv/aile simultaneously remediating the weaker one and that was 
initiated at each child's specific level^f deve lopn:ent , eilher at the 
process or task level, produced signif iiant ly greater increases in 
perceptual and reading behaviors than resulted from a program that 
emphasized remediation of modality inadecjuacies alone. 



i Discussion 

The^results of this study, -although tentative and in need of further 
verification with a much larger population, gave'rise to a nn^-.ber of 
important implications, both in terms of methodological considerations' 
and teaching formats/ One such implication was that the inereasinelv 
y^umerous findings in the literature which report no statistically 
significant jdifferences between perceptually trained and non^trained ^ 
^ subjects may 'have be^n due to the^ failure of the investigators to take 
into account the s^cificity of learner integrities to learning and not 
just learner deficiencies. « — ^ 



Another implication of this limited pilot study is that children in 
kindergarten and the ear Irj^/primary years would be more ade?p»feely served 
^ by highly 4.ndiv^iduali2(id , (:ompet^cy-based programs. In Ifglbtically 
implementing ^uch a program serious consideration ^should be ^i^ven to the 
use of compai;atively inexpensive para><;ofessionals who have been intensively 
trained to teach a, narrQ^ range^ of perce^lil skills or'reading methods. 
The.preso^nt study employed para^prof essionalsy trained in one or two teaching 
techniques ,withi<i a week's time, to instruct the .^xperimenta 1 group* 
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Through continuous feedback they becaine quite adept in using, for 
example, experience stories in teaching the childrea^new words. A 
teacher possessing a high level of diagnostic and pr^w;riptive 
sophistication can r.ake very effective use of paraprof essionals in 
Individualizing instruction for a class of twenty to twenty-five 

i 

children. A| teacher equipped with diagnostic -prescriptive expertisg,^ 

and paraprof essional assistance would then, be in a position to rr.ztch 

f 

a particular 'child to the most effective i^tructional fornat* 
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